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Notes. 


ANDERTONS OF LOSTOCK AND 
HORWICH, 


Mvucx confusion exists as to the author- 
ship of several famous controversial 
books published under the pseudonym of 
“John Brereley, Priest,’’ in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. They have 
been generally ascribed to James Anderton 
of Lostock, such being the statement in the 
*D.N.B.’ by Thompson Cooper, F.S.A., in 
Lowndes’s ‘Bibliographer’s Manual,’ in 
Baines’s ‘ History of Lancashire,’ and in the 
British Museum Catalogue. ‘The statement 
was unquestioned until Mr. Joseph Gillow 
published his ‘Literary and Biographical 
History, or Bibliographical Dictionary of the 
English Catholics,’ 1885. In this work Mr. 
Gillow ascribes the authorship to James 
Anderton’s nephew Lawrence Anderton of 





Lostock (1575-1643), though in the ‘ Addi- 
oH and Corrections ’ to the work he states 
that 

“‘Brereley’s identity with Lawrence Anderton 
has here been too confidently stated. It is only 
a@ conjecture and needs proof, though it is abso- 
lutely certain that James Anderton, Esq., was 
not the author of the works published under the 
alias of Brereley.”’ 

Since that work was published, however, 
Mr. Gillow has obtained additional informa- 
tion by reference to several of the original 
MSS. of “John Brereley’’ which he has 
purchased. The handwriting and contents 
of these MSS. prove that the author was 
undoubtedly Lawrence Anderton. This in- 
formation was first published in the bio- 
graphical particulars of Lawrence Anderton 
in this writer’s ‘ Bibliographia Boltoniensis ’ 
(Manchester University Press, 1913), thus 
terminating the doubt which had pre- 
viously existed. 

Lawrence Anderton, born in 1575, was 
the son of Thomas Anderton of Horwich. 
He received his rudimentary education at 
Blackburn Grammar School, and from 
there entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where, on account of his genius and elo- 
quence, he received the epithet of ‘ silver- 
mouthed Anderton.” He seems to have 
received Protestant Orders, but later be- 
came a convert to the Roman Catholic 
Church. About 1604 he is said to have 
proceeded to Rome and entered the Society 
of Jesus. After spending several years 
teaching in Continental colleges, he returned 
to Lancashire, to which county his mis- 
sionary labours were chiefly confined. He 
was Superior of the Lancashire District in 
1621, and probably for some years before. 
About 1624 he was sent to the mission in 
London, where he remained until 1641, and 
then returned to Lancashire, where he died 
17 April, 1643. 

A secret printing press was established at 
Lostock Hall for the publication of Catholic 
literature, 4nd many of his books issued 
from it. This press was seized by the 
Bishop of Chester upon the death of his 
relative James Anderton, 22 Sept., 1613. 
A new press was then set up by James’s 
brother Roger at Birchley Hall, and this 
lasted for a considerable period. Below 
is as complete a list of books written by 
Lawrence Anderton as I have so far been 
able to obtain, 

1, > mone 3 or, Ye wars of Protestancy. 


2. Campion translated.—This probably was the 
English translation of Campion’s ‘ Decem 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


14. 


. The converted Jew. 


. Maria 


Rationes,’ of which an edition was published 
in 1606. 

1630.—Published in the 
name of John Clare, but, according to Mr. 
Gillow, not written by him. 


. The English nunne: being a treatise, wherein 


(by way of dialogue) the author endeavoureth 
to draw young and unmarried Catholike 
gentlewomen to imbrace a votary, and 
religious life; written by N. N.; hereunto 
is annexed a short discourse to the abbesses 
and religious women of all the English 
monasteries in the Low Countreys and 
France. 1642. 


. Keepe your text. 
. The life of Luther, collected from the writings 


of himselfe and other learned Protestants ; 
together with a further discourse touching 
Melancton, Bucer, Ochine, Calvine, Beza, &c., 
the late pretended reformers of religion, by 
John Brereley, priest. 1610.—Another edi- 
tion was issued at St. Omers in 1624. 


. Luther’s Alcoran. 
. The lyturgie of the Masse, concerning the 


sacrifice, real presence, and service in Latin. 
{1610 ?]—Another edition was printed at 
Colen, 1620. 

Triumphans: being a _ discourse, 
wherein, by way of dialogue (between 
Mariadulus and Mariamastix), the B. Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God, is defended and vindi- 
cated from all such dishonours and indigni- 
ties with which the precisians of these our 
dayes are accustomed unjustly to charge her. 
[Dedication signed N. N.] 1635. 
Miscellanea, by N. N., P. [i.e., John Brereley, 
Priest]. 

One God, one faith. 1625.—This was printed 
by Roger Anderton at the secret press at 
Birchley Hall. 

The progenie of catholiks and protestants. 
Roven, 1632.—Second edition, 1634; third 
edition, 1663. 


. The Protestants apologie for the Roman 


church, divided into three severall tractes, 
wherof the first concerneth the antiquity 
& continuance of the Roman church & 
religion, ever since the Apostles times ; that 
the Protestants religion was not so much as 
in being, at, or before Luthers first appearing ; 
the second, that the marks of the true 
church are apperteyning to the Roman, and 
wholy wanting to the severall churches, 
begun by Luther & Calvin; the third, that 
Catholicks are no lesse loyall, and dutifull 
to their soveraigne, than Protestants; all 
which is undertaken, & proved by testi- 
monies of the learned Protestants themselves, 
with’ a conclusion to the reverend judges, 
and other the grave and learned sages of the 
law, by John Brereley, Priest, &c.—The first 
edition was probably printed at the Ander- 
tons’ secret press at Lostock in 1604, before 
the author became a Jesuit. A second 
edition was issued in 1608, and a translation 
into Latin was made by William Reyner in 
1615. 

Rawleigh, his ghost ; or, a feigned apparition 
_ Sir Walter Rawleigh ; translated by A. B. 





15. The reformed protestant, by John Brereley, 
priest. [Before 1624.]—Printed at one 
of the secret presses at Lostock or Birchley. 


16. Sainct Austines religion, collected from his 
owne writinges and from the confessions of 
the learned protestants; whereby is suffi- 
ciently et and made knowen, the like 
answerable doctrine of the other more 
auncient fathers of the primitive church ; 
written by John Brereley. 1620. 

17. The triple cord; or, A treatise proving the 
truth of the Roman religion, by sacred 
scriptures, taken in the literall sense, ex- 
pounded by ancient fathers, interpreted by 
protestant writers; with a discovery of 
sundry subtill sleights used by protestants, 
for evading the force of strongest arguments, 
taken from the cleerest texts of the foresaid 
scriptures.—If a man prevayle agaynst one, 
two resist him: a triple cord is hardly 
broken. 1634.—Reprinted in 1651. 

18. Virginalia ; or, Spiritual sonnets in prayse of 
the most glorious Virgin Marie, upon everie 
severall title of her Litanies of Lareto; all 
or most part of the principall passages 
therein confirmed by the evident testimonies 
of the ancient fathers, to prevent the 
objections of such as usually detract from 
her deserved prayses, by I. B. Printed with 
license. 1632.—Only one copy of this book 
is known to exist. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 





THE LITERARY FRAUDS OF HENRY 
WALKER THE IRONMONGER. 


(See 11 S. x. 441, 462, 483, 503; xi. 2.) 


ll. ‘ VINDICIa CONTRA TYRANNOS.’? By 
HuBERT LANGUET. 
WALKER’s translation of this book—or 


rather his publication of the translation of 
it in 1648 (1 March), since I am positive he 
understood neithér French nor Latin—was 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ I1-S. vi. 452, in an” 
article on ‘Charles I.’s Executioner,’ by 
the present writer. 

Tracts by Sir Roger L’Estrange assure us 
that the editions both of this book and of 
the ‘Conference about the Next Succession 
to the Crown,’ which were published in 
1680 and 1681 respectively, were then re- 
printed by Sidney and the “ Associators ’” 
in order to help on their plots, first to murder 
Charles II. and secondly to exclude James IT. 
Algernon Sidney was the great-nephew of 
the celebrated Sir Philip Sidney, who was 
one of Languet’s friends. Probably, there- 
fore, Algernon Sidney is the member of 
Parliament alluded to in the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Vindication as having placed this 
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book in Walker’s hands. In 1912 Mr. W. A. 
Bradley edited and published the ‘ Corre- 
spondence of Sir Philip Sidney with Hubert 
Languet.’ 


12. ‘A CoLtEcTION OF SEVERAL PASSAGES 
CONCERNING HIS LATE HIGHNESSE, OLIVER 
CROMWELL, IN THE TIME OF HIS SICKNESS. 
....WRITTEN BY ONE THAT WAS THEN 
GROOM OF HIS BED-CHAMBER.”’ 


This tract is of considerable importance, 
because it has been the sole source of the 
descriptions of Cromwell’s death by all his 
modern biographers. 

Thomas Carlyle was the first to quote it 
at length, ascribing it to Charles Harvey, 
and Carlyle’s work (now very much damaged 
and discredited) was at first unquestioningly 
accepted by the historian Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner. Lord Morley, Lord Rosebery, 
and many minor writers have naturally 
accepted a tract which came to them on 
such authority, and have drawn heavily 
upon this pamphlet. Everywhere this docu- 
ment is to be found credited to Charles 
Harvey—in the British Museum as in other 
libraries ; and it never seems to have dawned 
upon any one that it was a work of fiction, 
written with a very definite political motive, 
at a time of political crisis, and that there 
exists no evidence whatever justifying its 
ascription to Charles Harvey. 

What, therefore, were Carlyle’s reasons for 
the attribution to Harvey ? 

The following passage in the ‘ Journal’ of 
reorge Fox, the Quaker, is the answer. 
Fox states of Harvey as follows :— 

‘* Hee [Cromwell] was then [at Hampton Court, 
a month before he died] very sicke, and Harvey 
told mee, which was on [sic] of his men y* waited 
upon him, y* ye Doctors was not willinge I should 
come in to speake with him.” 

Fox several times alludes to Harvey as 
either a Quaker or well disposed to Quakers, 
but this is the only clue he gives to Harvey’s 
occupation. The passage does not justify 
the assumption that Harvey was “ groom 
of the bed-chamber’’; though I suspect 
that ‘‘ groom of the bed-chamber” would 
be best rendered nowadays by “‘ gentleman 
in waiting.” 

Moreover, the ract I am describing con- 
tains a very bitter attack upon the Quakers 
(which I set out be!ow), and thus is in itself 
evidence that Harvey had nothing to do 
with it. Charles Harvey appears also 
as the writer of a letter among the State 
Papers (‘Cal. S.P. Dom. 1654,’ p. 33), and I 





think there is a manuscript in the possession 
of the Society of Friends making mention 
of him. This is all that is known of Harvey 

Another historian, Dr. Lingard, attributed 
the tract (while condemning it) to one 
Underwood, and I will now set out Lingard’s 
source of information. Writing to Henry 
Cromwell four days after his father’s death, 
Thurloe, Cromwell’s secretary, said on 
7 Sept., 1658 :— 

*‘This bearer [of the letter], Mr. Underwood, 
is a very sober gentleman, was of the bed-chamber 
to his late highness and attended him in all his 
sickness, and can give your excellency a full 
account of all that past in this sadd occasion.””— 
*Thurloe State Papers,’ vii. 374. 

There was, therefore, everything to be 
said for Lingard’s view that Underwood 
wrote the tract, while there was not a 
shadow of justification for that ‘of Carlyle 
attributing it to Harvey. 

But, as I have repeatedly shown, in and 
after the year 1648, up to 1660, in the case 
of every tract or book upon which the name 
of Robert Ibbitson appears as publisher, 
without the express mention of any other 
author’s name, Henry Walker was the 
writer of the tract in question. I made the 
assertion after repeatedly inspecting all the 
documents known to have been printed by 
Ibbitson (many hundreds in number), and 
after weighing and noting all the evidence 
available. One result of this inspection has 
been this present list of literary frauds by 
Walker. 

At 11 8. iv. 262 I first attributed the 
tract I am. now discussing to Walker and 
gave my evidence, both showing the origin 
of the tract and proving that the date of 
its entry in the Stationers’ Registers was. 
7 June, 1659, nine months after Cromwell’s 
death, and a few days after his monument 
in Westminster Abbey had been destroyed 
by order of the Rump. It was this par- 
ticular act which caused the conspicuous 
insertion of the bogus ‘‘ Prayer ”’ in the 
tract. And at 11 S. iii. 342 I gave an 
original and much different prayer, which 
may probably be genuine, since there is a 
known witness to its accuracy in Butler, 
one of Cromwell’s ‘‘ Major-Generals.”’ No 
one has yet disputed my facts, and 
therefore I propose now merely to add 
some slight corroboration of my ascrip- 
tion of this tract to Walker. 

The title-page of the tract has an un- 
important variation in a second edition, 
preceded by a portrait of Cromwell (copy 
at the British Museum), but I think the 
example in the Thomason Collection is. 
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the first edition, because Thomason has 
dated it ‘‘9 June.” Its title-page runs as 
follows :— 

**A Collection of several passages concerning 
his late highness Oliver Cromwell in the time of 
his sickness. Wherein is related many of his ex- 
esac gael me his deathbed. Together with his 

ayer within two or three dayes before his death. 
Written by one that was then Groom of his bed- 
chamber. Entred according to Order. London. 
Printed for Robert Ibbitson, dwelling in Smith- 
field neer Hosier Lane end. oe 

The word ‘‘ then’ implies that the 
writer had not always been ‘‘Groom of the 
bed-chamber,”’ and is peculiarly applic- 
able to Walker, whose journalistic career 
ceased in 1655, and whose clerical career 
terminated early in 1658, as I proved at 
11 S. iv. 263. It is very probable that 
Walker really was one of the grooms of 
Cromwell’s bed-chamber at the time of his 
death. J. B. WIttraMs. 


(To be continued.) 





413 AND 414, STRAND. 


‘THERE is so much to describe and illustrate 
in the newspapers to-day that many changes 
in London have not been noticed, and among 
them the demolition of these seventeenth- 
century houses. Some excellent drawings 
and very many photographs will preserve 
a record of their appearance. They were 
included in the excellent lithographed post 
eards drawn and published. by the late 
Mr. T. R. Way, and I believe Mr. Frank 
Emanuel made them the subject of one of 
his excellent illustrations in The Studio. 


Obviously the two houses formed one 
building, with a large entrance gate or 
doorway, and the passage or road leading 
to the outbuildings and stables ultimately 
opened into Maiden Lane. The fine eave 
cornice was common to both buildings ; 
but, although the triangular and circular 

ediments above the windows remained on 

o. 413, they had been removed from No. 414, 
and the sashes entirely replaced. Another 
difference was the removal from the latter 
of two pilasters running the whole height 
of the building. 

The principal feature illustrating the 
position of the main entrance was a handsome 
shell canopy supporting a heathcock, which 
stood above the entrance of the court or 
passage-way until July, 1844 (Wheatley and 
Cunningham, ii. 201). 

This sign gave its name to the court, 
which was known as Heathcock Alley 





c. 1675, when Robert Johnson advertises 
from there offering a reward for the recovery 
of plate stolen -from ‘‘ Mrs. Gwin’s [Nell 
Gwynne] in Pell Mell” (Price, ‘ The Signs of 
the Strand,’ p. 20). We may assume that 
the ‘‘ Heathcock,” deprived of its courtyard, 
was then only a tavern or a tradesman’s 
warehouse and residence, occupied by those 
who sought the custom of the frequenters of 
the New Exchange opposite. 

From October, 1655, to September, 1657, 
Menassah ben Israel stayed here, probably 
as a guest of De Oliveyra, a Portuguese and 
crypto-Jew. Mr. Lucien Wolf (Transactions 
of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Society) 
points out that Menassah dates his ‘ Declara- 
tion’ from “over against the New Ex- 
change’; but research in the rate-books, 
while identifying De Oliveyra, leaves the 
location of his house undefined between 
Nos. 413 and 418. Mr. Wolf seems to 
incline to No. 413, but leaves the matter 
open. 

The style of the buildings recently de- 
molished belonged to the commencement, 
not the middle, of the seventeenth century. 
We may suppose, therefore, that on their 
erection the sign previously described was 
provided or re-erected as a place identifica- 
tion. 

There is every probability that the inn 
was of much earlier date, possibly the early 
fifteenth century, and there was occasion for 
it amidst the palaces of the Strand—much 
as “The Red Lion Inn” in Fleet Street 
served asa supplementary place of enter- 
tainment to the palaces of the bishops. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
118. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; 
vill. 4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 
164, 384, 464; x. 103, 226, 303, 405.) 


MartyYRs (continued). 


Prexe, Kerrsy, &c. 


Ipswich.—On 16 Dec., 1903, the Dean of 
Canterbury (Dr. Wace) unveiled a memorial 
to the Ipswich martyrs which had been 
erected in Christchurch Park. It consists of 
a cube-shaped pedestal from which rises a 
graceful shaft surmounted by a pinnacle. 
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in various positions at the base are the fol- 
lowing inscriptions :— 
“The noble army of martyrs praise Thee.” 
This Monument 
is erected - the memory 
re) 
nine Ipswich martyrs 
who, for their constancy to 
the Protestant faith, 
suffered 
death by burning 

N. Peke, 1538 ; — Kerby, 1546 ; Robert Samuel, 
1555; Agnes Potten, 1556; Joan Trunchfield, 
1556 ; John Tudson, 1556 ; William Pikes, 1558 ; 

Alexander Gouch, 1558 ; Alice Driver, 1558 ; 
Oh may Thy soldiers, faithful, truc, and bold, 
Fight as the Saints who nobly fought of old, 
And win with them the victor’s crown of gold. 

Allelvia ! 

Unveiled by the Very Rev. the Dean of Canter- 

bury, December 16th, 1903. 


WILLIAM HUNTER. 


Brentwood, Essex.—On a patch of grass 
beside the road at the top of the High 
Street is an ancient oak tree. Its hollow 
trunk has been bricked up to preserve it, 
and it is protected by iron railings. Be- 
neath its branches William Hunter, the boy 
martyr, was burnt in 1555. Close by an 
obelisk was erected to his memory in 1861: 
the shaft is of red granite, and the base of 
white granite. The four sides of the base 
are thus inscribed :— 


[West] To the pious memory of 
William Hunter, 
a native of Brentwood, 
who maintaining his right 
to search the Scriptures, 
and in all matters of faith and practice 
to follow their sole guidance, 
was condemned at the early age of nineteen, 
by Bishop Bonner in the reign of Queen Mary, 
and burned at the stake 
near this spot 
March xxvi, MDLV. 
He yielded up his life for the truth 
vagy with his bl 
to the praise of God. 
Erected by = subscription 


[East] William Hunter 
: artyr. 
Committed to the flames March xxvi, MDILV. 
Christian reader, learn from his example 
to value the privilege of 
an open Bible 
and be careful to maintain it. 
‘He being dead yet speaketh.” 
[North] ‘Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
wiil give thee a crown of life.”’ 
_{South] “He was tortured, not expecting de- 
liverance, that he might obtain a better resurrec- 
tion, 
The monument was restored and the oak 





tree bricked up on 21 July, 1894. 


LAURENCE SAUNDERS AND OTHERS. 


Coventry.—A Runic cross erected to the 
memory of the Coventry martyrs was 
erected in the Square, Quinton Road, in 
1910, and unveiled by the Mayor (Alderman 
W. Lee) on 15 Sept. It stands 20 ft. high, 
and is executed in silver-grey Cornish 
granite. On the front of the base are 
inserted gun-metal representations of a 
laurel wreath and the Coventry arms. 
The back and sides contain the following 
inscriptions :— 

Near this spot eleven persons, whose names 
are subjoined, suffered death for conscience’ sake, 
in the reigns of King Henry VIII. and Queen 
Mary, namely: In 1510, John Ward. On 
April 4th, 1519, Mistress Landsdail (or Smith); 
Thomas Landsdail, hosier; Master Hawkins, 
skinner; Master Wrigsham, glover; Master 
Hochett, shoemaker; Master Bond, shoemaker. 
In January, 1521, Robert Selkeb (orSkilsby). On 
February 8th, 1555, Laurence Saunders. On 
September 20th, 1555, Robert Glover and Cur- 
nelius Bongey. 

It is recorded that the Martyrs were burned 
in the Little Park, the same place where the 
Lollards suffered. The Martyrs’ Field (now built 
upon) was situated 200 yards from this spot in an 
easterly direction. 

Welcome, the Cross of Christ; welcome, 
Everlasting Life! Laurence Saunders’ last words. 

This memorial was erected by public sub- 
scription in the year 1910 : William Lee, Mayor. 


JAMES CHALMERS. 


Ardrishaig, Argyllshire, N.B.—A column 
erected near the beach of Loch Fyne to the 
memory of the Rev. James Chalmers, the 
martyred missionary, was unveiled by Sir 
Donald MacAlister, Principal of Glasgow 
University, on 14 May, 1912. Chalmers was 
the son of a stonemason, and born in the 
village of Ardrishaig. I shall be glad to 
obtain a copy of the inscription on the 
memorial. 


Quetta; India.—A font was presented to 
the Cathedral in memory of James Chalmers, 
by friends, in 1902. It bears the following 
inscription :— 

To the Glory of God 
and 


in memory of the 
Rev: James Chalmers (Tamate) 
of the London Missionary Society 
who together with the Rev: O. F. 
Tomkins was killed by the natives 
of Goarabari, British New Guinea, 
on the 8 April 1901, after a life 
of devoted service. 


Erected by his friends at Thursday 
Island, October 1902. 
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SuFFOLK MARTYRS. 


Bury St. Edmunds.—Dr. Wace, Dean of 
Canterbury, unveiled a martyrs’ memorial 
in the churchyard on 23 Dec., 1903. It 
consists of a massive square base and 
pedestal supporting a slender shaft, sur- 
mounted by a capital and ball. The 
inscription is as follows :— 

In loving memory 
of the 
Seventeen Protestant Martyrs 
who for their faithful testimony to their faith 
during the reign of Queen Mary, 
suffered death in this Town, 1555-1558. 
This Monument 
provided by public subscriptions 
erected a.p. 1903, 
was unveiled on December 23" by 
the Very Rev: Henry Wace, D.D. 
The noble army of martyrs 
praise Thee, O God. 


Sussex MARTYRS. 


Lewes, Sussex.—Through the exertions of 
Mr. Arthur Morris an obelisk was erected 
here in 1901 in memory of seventeen martyrs. 
The late Isaac Vinall was donor of the site. 
The memorial is thus inscribed :— 

In loving memory 

of the undernamed seventeen Protestant Martyrs, 

who, for their faithful testimony to 

God’s Truth, 
were, during the reign of Queen Mary, 
; burned to death, 
in front of the Star Inn—now the Town Hall— 
Lewes. 
This Obelisk 
provided by public subscriptions 
was erected a.p. 1901. Dates of 
Martyrdom 


Dirick Carver of Brighton .. .» July 22, 1555 
Thomas Harland and John Oswald, 
both of Woodmancote.. Sy 
homas Avington and Thoma: 
Reed, both of Ardingly : 
Thomas Wood (a Minister of the ) About 
Gospel) of Lewes ae ** TJune 20, 1556 
Thomas Myles of Hellingl he J 
Richard Woodman and George \ 
Stevens, both of Warbleton 
Alexander |Hosman, William Mai- 
nard and Thomasina Wood, all 
of Mayfield Ss ss se 
Margery Morris and James Morris 
(her son), both of Heathfield .. 
Denis Burges, of Buxted .. ie 
Ann Ashdon, of Rotherfield 
Mary Groves, of Lewes oy 
“ And they overcame, because of the blood of 
the Lamb, and because of the word of their testi- 
mony; and they loved not their life even unto 
death.’’—Rev. xii. 11 (R.V.). 


JouHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 


i June 6, 1556 


~ June 22,1557 








**GAZING-ROOM.”—In the survey of Win- 
chester House, the palace in Southwark of 
the Bishops of Winchester, made by direc- 
tion of the Parliamentary Commissioners in 
1647, occurs this passage :— 

** On the North side of the said Inner Court is 
a Passage leading into the Celler with a paire of 
Stone Staires turning Eastward and leading up 
into the great Hall, the great Dyning room, and 
another room called the Gazinge-room reaching 
to the East end of the Pallace, all on a flower 
[floor], which Hall, Dyninge room and Gazing 
room are covered with Lead, and all vaulted 
underneath, and on the Southeast side of those 
rooms is another dining room, and divers other 
fine lodgings, all on a flower.” 

*Gazing-room”’ is not to be found in 
the ‘ Oxford’ or in the ‘ Century’ Dictionary. 
The term, therefore, must be unusual. [It 
seems to suggest a room commanding a 
good view, and, from its situation as described 
in the survey, a window opening northward 
would have faced the Thames and London 
Bridge a little to the right. One looking 
east would have given a full view of St. Mary 
Overies, separated only from the Winchester 
manor by a wharf belonging to the Bishop ; 
and, supposing the gazing-room to have 
occupied the whole width of the east end of 
the palace, the window southward would 
have overlooked the garden, which was 
noted as one of the finest in London and its 
suburbs. This beautiful mansion, which had 
been embellished by Bishop Montague in 
1616, was pulled down after its sale in 1649; 
and after the Restoration the Bishops of 
Winchester had their London house at 
Chelsea. C. DEEDES. 


“Trr1.”’—The ‘ N.E.D.’ defines this word 
as a small box or casket within a larger one, 
and says that the word is obsolete except in 
the special sense of a box or drawer for cash 
in a shop or bank. The earliest quotation 
is (1452) in‘Munimenta Academica: “‘ positis 
in ‘le tylle’ in studio meo.”’ The origin is 
stated to be obscure. The fact that till is 
the name of the small locker or cupboard at 
the end of a punt isignored. The late Royal 
Academician G. D. Leslie, in ‘ Our River’ 
(p. 44), after describing a punt in which 
there were no hinges, says: ‘‘ The little door 
in the till merely takes out of its hole” ; 
and this word till is not obsolete, and is not 
confined to the upper reaches of the Thames, 
for I heard a Teddington man use it recently. 

Tf ttl, the locker for cash, is the same word 
as till, a punt’s locker—and I assume it is— 
the derivation from the French seems to be 
clear. Littré has the word tille, formerly a 


| little bridge or cover at the stern of an 
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undecked boat, and now a small wooden com- 
partment in the bows or stern of a boat to 
serve as a cupboard. The derivation of 
ville, according to Littré, is the same as 
that of tillac, a sea-term for the bridge of a 
ship, and at one time for the deck of a ship. 
Panurge was prostrate on the tillac during 
the storm described in the eighteenth 
chapter of the fourth book of Rabelais. 
The etymology given of tillac is: Spanish 
zilldé, Portug. tilhd, Anc. Scandin. thilia, 
Swed. tilja, Anglo-Saxon thille. The Ul in 
tillac and tille should be “ mouillées et non 
‘ ti-yak,’ ‘ ti-yé.’” ; 

On the other hand, Skeat (188 2) insists 
that the proper sense of the word till (a 
shop’s till) is something that can be pulled 
in and out; and, while stating that the 
origin is obscure, and the root uncertain, 
suggests words giving the idea of something 
that is moved—an idea quite contrary to 
Littré. It is noteworthy that none of the 
cognate words mentioned by Littré is 
noticed by Skeat, and vice versa. 

J. J. FREEMAN. 

Shepperton-on-Thames. 


EXTRAORDINARY Brrtus. (See 4 S. viii. 
369; ix. 53, 127, 165, 204.) — Whatever 
scepticism there may be in connexion with 
other recorded instances, there seems no 
reason to doubt the particulars described on 
a memorial tablet on a house in Hameln, in 
Westphalia—the Hamelin of Pied Piper 
fame. This ‘Denkstein der Siebenlinge ’ 
depicts the kneeling figures of the father, 
mother, two sons, three daughters, and the 
seven swaddled babies. It bears the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

ALHIER EIN BijRGER THIELE RjMER GENANNT 
SEINE HAUSFRAU ANNA BREYERS WOHL BEKANNT 
ALS MANN ZEZHLTE 1600 IAHR 
DEN 9TEN IANUARIUS DES MORGENS 3 UHR WAR 
VON IHR ZWEY KNABELEIN UND FiNF M24IDELEIN 
AUF EINE ZEIT GEBOHREN SE\ N 
HABEN AUCH DIE HEILIGEN TAUF ERWORBEN 
FOLGENDS DEN 20TEN 12 UHR SEELIG GESTORBEN 
GOTT WOLLE IHN GEBEN DIE SLLIGKEIT 
DIE ALLEN GLEUBIGEN IST BEREIT 
OBIGES ORIGINAL-DENKMAL HAT DURCH DIE GiTE 
DES HERRN BR{UGERMEISTER DOMEIER, DER IETZIGE 
BESITZER DIESES DAMAHLS RUMERSCHEN HAUSES 
GERICHTSSCHREIBER HOPPE, WIEDER ERHALTEN 
UND AUFGESTELLET IM IAHRE 1818. 

LEo C. 


‘ECHOES FROM THE CLASSICS’: BARTEN 
Hotypay.—The editor of ‘ Echoes from the 
Classics,’ one of the latest of the ‘‘ Oxford 
Garlands ”’ Series, attributes the lines, 

But I a looking-glass would be, &c. (pp. 12, 13), 
to M. B. Holliday, adding the following note 
on’ p. 116: ‘ Holliday—After Anacreon. 





Quoted by Burton in his ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ but that is all I know of him.” 

One can see how the error arose. Burton’s 
marginal note, as late as the third edition 
of his ‘ Anatomy ’ (1628), p. 486, is ‘‘ Eng- 
lished by Mr. B. Holiday in his Technog., 
Act I. Scen. 7.’’ In the fourth edition (1632) 
the name is spelt ‘“‘ Holliday.” In the fifth 
(1638) we get “M. B. Holliday.” But 
Barten Holyday (1593-1661) and his ‘ Tex- 
voyapia; or, The Marriages of the Arts, 
a Comedie,’ to say nothing of his translations 
of Juvenal and Persius, are pretty well 
known—by name at least. There are 
articles on the play in Isaac D’Israeli’s 
‘Curiosities of Literature’ and vol. viii. 
of The Retrospective Review, and a Life of 
the author in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


DESCENDANTS OF ERNEST AUGUSTUS, 
DUKE OF CUMBERLAND.—On 22 March, 1863, 
Lord Brougham, then in his eighty-fifth year, 
sent Mr. 8. N. Cattley an order on Ran- 
some’s bank for 5/ , to assist a needy gentle- 
man whose name is not given. Mr. Cattley 
preserved the accompanying letter, and 
wrote a memorandum stating that it referred 
to the following incident :— 

** When the late Duke of Cumberland, son of 
George III., was at Rome, he fell in love with, and 
privately married, a nun, daughter of Lladislaus 
[Stanislaus ?], the last King of Poland, whose son 
was lost at the battle of Dresden. She had a 
daughter, and on her was settled a large sum, of 
which Lord B[rougham] was one of the trustees. 
Mr. Binks was a servant of the Crown, an ‘ ob- 
server’ at foreign Courts. He married the 
daughter of the nun’s daughter. The trust money 
was never really conveyed, and was lost. His 
wife died, and at my request Sir John Lubbock 
[the late] put Mr. Binks into Morden [?] College, 
where he also died a year or two ago.”’ 

This memorandum, dated 30 March, 1875, 
is addressed to C. Wollston, Esq. Both it 
and Lord Brougham’s barely legible letter 
are in my possession. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 

8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


SHAKESPEARIANA: ‘ MEASURE FOR MEA- 


SURE,’ V. 1. 293.— 

Duke. Lo ya to your great place! and let 

the devi 

Be sometime honour’d for his burning throne ! 
Surely this is a reminiscence of a passage in 
the Epistle of Jude, vv. 8, 9, which I give 
in the words of the version which Shake- 
speare most frequently quotes. The writer 
is speaking of certain lawless persons, and 
says :— 

‘‘'They] despise government, and speak evil of 
them that are in authority ; yet Michael the Arch- 
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angel, when he strove against the devil and disputed 
about the body of Moses, durst not blame him with 
cursed speaking, but said, ‘ ‘lhe Lord rebuke thee.’ ”’ 

The illustration chosen to enforce the 
precept to respect those in authority is so 
singular that one can scarcely believe that 
the two passages are independent of each 
other. It has been said that Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of Scripture was just of the sort 
that a sharp boy might pick up from hearing 
it read in church. The above instance of 
intelligent appreciation of a somewhat 
recondite passage of Scripture is only one of 
many of the kind, and suggests something 
more than superficial knowledge. The title 
of this play itself is, of course, taken from 
Matt. vii. 2: ‘‘ With what measure ye mete,” 
&e. Some of our readers may remember 
the allusion to the above passage of Jude 
in ‘ Felix Holt,’ where Mrs. Holt speaks of 
honouring your betters, “even if they was 
the devil himself.” 

J. WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘“ EPISCOPALIAN ” OR “ CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND.”’—From the Monthly Returns of the 
Gordon Highlanders at the Public Record 
Office (W.O. 17: 784) I note that a Horse 
Guards Order (No. 320) of 26 Nov., 1864, 
requested that the words “Church of 
England” should be used, instead of 
“* Episcopalian,’ in denoting the religious 
persuasions of the regiment. Did this 
Order apply to all British regiments at the 
time ? J. M. BuLLoc#. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


RETROSPECTIVE HeERALDRY.—In The 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1830, vol. ii. 
p. 87, is a long genealogical notice of the 
Gale Everett family of Heytesbury, Wilts, 
in which the coat of arms is “to be borne 
by the grantee Thomas Everett and his 
descendants, and by the descendants of his 
grandfather John Everett deceased.” The 
grant of arms to the Everett family is said 
to have been from the London College in 
1811. 

Does the London College of Heralds grant 
coat armour in this fashion nowadays as an 
ordinary part of its business? and what may 
the value be of such heraldry from any 
point of view? It would be interesting to 





know if retrospective heraldry is valued in 
fees by the number of generations it in- 
cludes. Does any one know how much the 
granting of a coat of arms costs now, or did 
cost in 1811 ? 

I think something like the above heraldry 
is associated with Henry VIII. and the 
ennoblement of the dubious ancestry of 
some of his wives. I cannot find any 
references to the subject in the ordinary 
heraldic manuals, nor in that somewhat 
amusing book ‘ Heraldic Anomalies,’ 1823. 

G. J., F.S.A. 


AuTHOR WANTED.— 

**Glossographia Anglicana Nova |or a | Dic- 
tionary | interpreting |such HARD WORDS of 
whatever Language, as are at present used in the 
English Tongue rer useful to all those that 
rag to understand what they read. London, 

Can any of your readers tell me who was 
the compiler of this quaintly interesting 
book ? The first word is Abacot, and the 
last is Zymotimeter. The pages are not 
numbered. M.A.Oxon. 


‘FaBLES DES Roys DE Honeriz.’—The 
compiler of ‘ The Present State of Hungary ’ 
(London, 1687) mentions among the sources 
he made use of a book entitled ‘ Fables 
des Roys de Hongrie.’ As this was evidently 
published anonymously, I require the exact 
title, to enable me to find the entry in any 
library catalogue. Can any reader kindly 
help me ? L. L. K. 


MeERcERS’ CHAPEL, LoNDon.—Is Mercers’ 
Chapel still standing ? and if so, where is it 
situated ? Are its Registers of Burials, &c., 
still extant ? 

Dame Elizabeth Whitmore, widow, by 
her will—proved in P.C.C. in 1667 (58 Carr) 
—directs that she be buried in Mercers’ 
Chapel, London, by the side of her son-in- 
law John Bennett, or at St. Andrew’s 
Undershaft, London. John Bennett was 
M.P. for Bridgnorth, and died in 1663. 
I want to obtain the dates of the burial 
of Dame Elizabeth Whitmore and John 
Bennett if it be possible. 

W. G. D. FLeTcouER, F. 8S. A. 


CuTHBERT BEDE.—Writing to ‘N. & Q.’ 
in 1855 (1 S. xii. 280), CurHBERT BEDE (the 
Rev. Edward Bradley) says: ‘‘ My mother’s 
mother came from the Newport neighbour- 
hood” (Newport in Shropshire). Can any 
correspondent kindly tell me who this lady 
was, and to what village she belonged ? 

W. G. D. Fietcuer, F.S.A. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 
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Names on Corrrns.—Can any of your 
readers tell me when it became general to 
inscribe the name and age of the deceased 
upon the coffin? I have seen coffins in 
the vault of a wealthy family, dated 1777, 
of which the earlier ones are without any 
inscription, and those of a later period (some 
of which are covered with cloth) have real 
silver plates with name and age inscribed 
thereon. LzonarD C. PRICE. 


Oxtp Eronrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Lewis, George Goodin, admitted 8 Sept., 
1763, left 1768. (2) Lewis, John, admitted 
8 Sept., 1759, left 1766. (3) Lister, Thomas 
Martin, admitted 25 July, 1756, left 1758. 
(4) Lloyd, John, admitted 24 Jan., 1764, 
left 1769. (5) Lloyd, Richard, admitted 
2 Sept., 1760, left 1764. (6) Long, Francis, 
admitted 19 Sept., 1759, left 1765. (7) 
Lovibond, George, admitted 12 Jan., 1759, 
left 1762. (8) Lovibond, James, admitted 
12 Jan., 1759, left 1762. (9) Luttrell, 
Thomas William, admitted 5 May, 1762, 
left 1763. (10) Macpherson, John, ad- 
mitted 2 Feb., 1764, left 1764. (11) Man- 
ners, George, "admitted 7 July, 1757, left 
1762. (12) Manners, George, admitted 8 
July, 1763, left 1766. (13) Manning, George 
Owen, admitted 10 Sept., 1765, left 1772. 
(14) Martin (or Marten), Thomas, admitted 
14 May, 1757, left 1765. (15) Martin, 
William, admitted 23 Jan., 1761, left 1761. 
(16) Martyr, John, admitted 29 Aug., 1759, 
left 1767. (17) Mason, Guy, admitted 20 
Jan., 1758, left 1762. (18) Mead, Richard, 
admitted 19 Jan., 1756, left 1763. 

R. A. A.-L. 


Epwarp ARMITAGE.—Will some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly give a brief description of 
Edward Armitage’s picture ‘ Socialists’ ? 

I believe the above is the correct title, 
though in the list of Armitage’ s works in 
his ‘ Reader’s Handbook ’ Dr. Brewer gives 
it as ‘'The Socialist (1850).’ R. G. 

(Mr. Algernon Graves in his * Royal Academy 
of Arts’ (1905), vol. i., gives the title as ‘ Socialists,’ 
and the number in the exhibition of 1850 as 252. J 


‘* Parason.”’—A lady going out said, 
“QO! I must have my sunshade.” I said, 
‘““Why not parasol? Has that word gone 
out?” ‘No,’ was the reply; ‘‘ you can 
have a parasol if you like to pay for it. But 
it is far more expensive than a sunshade.” 

Is this difference generally recognized ? 

e ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ explains 
parasol by the word “sunshade.” 

RawtpH THOMAS. 





Horsk ON Cotumn IN PiccapILyty. — 
‘The Story of Bethlehem Hospital,’ by the 
Rev. E. G. O’Donoghue, has an illustration 
showing Piccadilly, at the top of St. James’s 
Street, in 1720, and a _ column there 
surmounted by a horse. What was this 
monument ? J. LaANDFEAR Lucas. 


THE GERMAN Rarp: ErFFect or SounD 
oF Firinc on Brirps.—Letters have ap- 
peared in the newspapers about the distance 
at which firing was audible during the 
recent raid, and I observed that two of 
them (to a Leeds newspaper) refer to the 
fact that pheasants and other birds in 
remote localities became much perturbed 
and noisy at the time. This seems very 
singular, as the sound of the detonation 
many miles inland would be by no means 
loud. Can any one explain why the birds 
behaved in this way ? G. 


BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain further information 
concerning the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) Thomas Nathly, K.S. 1669. (2) Thomas 
Neale, Scholar of Trin. Coll., Camb., 1698. 
(3) Walter Neale of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
LL.D. 1682. (4) Samuel Needham of Trin. 
Coll., Camb.,M.A. 1675. (5) William Nelson 
of Ch. Ch., Oxon, B.A. 1753. (6) James 
Necton, Scholar of Trin. Coll., Camb., 1585. 
(7) Edward Nevile of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
M.A. 1615. (8) Francis Newbery of Ch. Ch., 
Oxon, B.A. 1594. (9) Thomas Newland of 
Trin. Coll., Camb., B.A. 1642/3. (10) 
Henry Nokes, son of Henry Nokes of 
Jamaica, of Ch. Ch., Oxon, B.A. 1711. 
(11) George Nourse of Ch. Ch., Oxon, M.A. 
1658. (12) John Nourse of Ch. Ch., Oxon, 
M.A. 1657. G. F. R. B. 


Sm Duptey Wyartt.—A letter written by 
Cromwell to the Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, dated 23 Dec., 1647, requesting 
the readmission of Wyatt to his Fellowship, 
is printed in Carlyle’ s ‘ Letters and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell’ (1893), vol. i. pp. 259- 
260. According to Carlyle, Wyatt, directly 
after the date of this letter, went to France, 
developed himself into a spy, and “ attained 
to Knighthood to be the ‘ Str Dudley Wyatt ’ 
of Clarendon’s History.” 

The only Dudley Wyatt in Shaw’s 
‘ Knights of England’ is described as a 
Commissary - General, and was knighted 
4 June, 1645, two years before the date 
of Cromwell’s letter. I should be glad to 
learn further details of this Dudley Wyatt’s 
career and the date of his death. 

G. F. R. B. 
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~ ‘ Hanpiey Cross.’—I have a copy of the 
following work in one volume :— 

‘* Handley Cross | or | Mr. Jorrocks’s hunt | 
By |the Author of Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts, &c., &c. | With illustrations 
by John Leech | London | Bradbury & Evans, 
Bouverie Street. | 1854.” 

I have just seen a copy of the following in 
three volumes :— 

‘* Handley Cross | or| the Spa Hunt. | By the 
Author of Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities. | Henry 
Colburn. 1843.” 

This book is not illustrated, but, with some 
exceptions, is word for word as that of 
the 1854, the great exception being in the 
omission of six chapters of the 1854, the 
whole 1843 work being divided into thirty- 
nine chapters, against eighty in that of 1854. 

I should feel much obliged if any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ would kindly explain this evident 
plagiarism. The ‘ Handley Cross’ of 1854 
I take to be a first edition, and by Surtees. 
The question is, Who is the culprit ? The 
dedications are dissimilar. 

Haroup MAtet, Col. 

{The 1854 edition ‘Handley Cross, or Mr. 
Jorrocks’s Hunt,’ is an expansion of ‘ Handley 


Cross, or the Spa Hunt,’ published in 1843, both 
being by Surtees.] 


Baritow.—I should be obliged if some 
reader would explain the meaning and origin 
of the surname Barlowe or Barlow, which 
occurs frequently in the North of England ; 
and also as a place-name, such as Barlow 
Moor in Lancashire, and Barlow in York- 
shire. Which is the elder of the two place- 
names ? INQUIRER. 


Worps or Porm WanrTeD. —I wish to 
obtain the words of a ‘Poem upon the 
Statue of the King erected in the Royal 
Exchange by the Society of Merchant Ad- 
venturers, 1684.’ J. ARDAGH. 

35, Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


SHAKESPEARIANA: ‘AtLL’s WELL THAT 
Enps WELL.’—In ‘The Arden Shakespeare,’ 
which is the only separate edition of this 
play that has a full commentary, the im- 
portant passage ‘Has led the drum before 
the English tragedians”’ is left unnoticed. 
I am prepared to wager that not one ina 
hundred readers of Shakespeare would be 
able to interpret it. I am not quite certain 
of its meaning, and therefore I ask your 
readers to explain it to me. I believe it has 
reference to the actors who marched through 
the city accompanied by a drum to call 
attention to the play they were about to 
act. MAvrRIcE Jonas. 





Replies. 


THE ‘SLANG DICTIONARY’ 
PUBLISHED BY J. C. HOTTEN: 
ITS AUTHOR. 

(11 8. x. 488.) 


I was closely connected with Mr. John 
Camden Hotten in the latter part of his 
life up to his death, and I always understood 
from him that he was the author (so far as 
a dictionary can have an “author ’’) of the 
‘Slang Dictionary.’ From the nature of 
the case, all dictionaries, from the biggest 
to the smallest, must be to a great extent 
compilations; and doubtless Mr. Hotten 
was largely helped by the contributions of 
fellow-workers in the field, and by the great 
collections of cuttings to which, like all 
working antiquaries, he was always adding ; 
but that the putting into shape and the 
making into a volume of the material so 
collected, as also much of the original 
writing in it, was his,own, I have never 
doubted. I think the volume may have 
been once revised by him after 1859, but 
he had always intended to prepare a greatly 
improved edition of the book—a project the 
realization of which, beyond the collection 
of much additional matter and many cor- 
rections, was prevented by his premature 
death. 

Soon after Mr. Hotten’s death, the work 
was taken in hand by Mr. Henry Sampson, 
who, it will be noted, in the Preface to the 
1874 edition speaks of the “compiler” of 
the fifteen-years-earlier edition, but himself 
signs as “editor.” He certainly put a 
great deal of himself into the book (he was, 
by the way, no mean humorist), though, as 
he tells his readers, in his position as editor 
of ‘‘ what, with the smallest possible stretch 
of fancy, may now be called a new book,” 
he had ‘“‘ mainly benefited by the labours of 
others,” including “two gentlemen well 
known in the world of literature,”’ ‘‘ who have 
not only aided me with advice, but have 
placed many new words and etymologies at 
my service.” He tells us also that he “‘ had 
no idea that the alterations would be nearly 
so large or so manifest.” 

The etymologies and histories of words 
are often very difficult to trace; but the 
1874 edition largely added to the value of 
the ‘Dictionary’ in these departments as 
in others. Since that date, of course, 


philology has progressed, and any new com-" 
piler of a Dictionary of Slang—should any 
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one be bold enough again to undertake such 
a task, after the work of Farmer and Henley, 
Barrére and Leland, Redding Ware, and 
others—would doubtless be able to add con- 
siderably to our knowledge of the origins of 
both older and newer words. 

Mr. Prerpornt speaks of Mr. Sampson as 
writing under the name of ‘‘ Pendragon ”’ in 
The Weekly Dispatch ; but is he not best 
known by the use of that pseudonym in 
The Referee? He was closely connected 
with, and held an important position upon, 
Fun in its best days, and was the author also 
of the ‘ History of Advertising ’—now long 
since out of print, but not a rare book in 
second-hand catalogues. F. J. Hytou. 


When ‘Slang, Jargon, and Cant,’ by A. 
Barrée and C. G. Leland, was published by 
George Bell & Sons in 1897, the reviewer 
in The Daily Telegraph wrote as follows :— 

** From Grose and Bailey to the ‘ Dictionary of 
Modern Slang, Cant, and Vulgar Words,’ pub- 
lished by the late John Camden Hotten nearly 
forty years ago, was a far cry. The compilation 
of the last-named work is commonly attributed 
to the industry of the publisher. As a matter of 
fact, it was executed for him by the late Henry 
Sampson, who was in early life a sprint runner 
and a bit of a boxer, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the London flash talk of the day.” 

Sampson, who died in 1891, was for many 
years, if not indeed from its commence- 
ment, editor of The Referee, to the readers of 
which he was well known under the pseu- 
donym of ‘‘ Pendragon.” 

WILLoucHBy Maycock. 


The first edition (1859) bears the following 
title :— 

**A Dictionary of Modern Slang, Cant, and 
Vulgar Words used at the Present Day in the 
Streets of London, the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Houses of Parliament, the Dens of 
St. Giles, and the Palaces of St. James. Preceded 
by a History of Cant and Vulgar Languages from 
the Time of Henry VIII..... with Glossaries of 
Two Secret Languages spoken by the Wandering 
Tribes of London, the Costermongers, and the 
Patterers. By a London Antiquary.” 

A second edition, revised, with 2,000 addi- 
tional words, was published in 1860, with 
new editions in 1864 and 1874. 

The British Museum attributes the work 
to J. C. Hotten, and Cushing’s ‘ Initials and 
Pseudonyms’ also gives Hotten as the real 
name of “ A London Antiquary.” ‘D.N.B.’ 
also gives Hotten as the author of the work, 
and it seems hardly possible that Henry 
Sampson could have compiled it, seeing 
that he was born in 1841, and would be only 
18 years of age when it was published. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 





The Errata Volume of the ‘ D.N.B.’ (1904) 
adds to the account of Henry Sampson 
(1841-91) the words: “after ‘the author’ 
insert (together with ‘ Dictionary of Modern 
Slang,’ second edition, 1860).”’ 

A. R. Bay ey. 


The late John Camden Hotten was not 
either very candid or very scrupulous, and 
the names on the title-pages of some of his 
books are not necessarily those of the real 
authors. I very much doubt the existence 
of “ Jacob Larwood,” who is credited with 
the authorship of ‘The History of Sign- 
boards,’ ‘ Anecdotes of the Clergy,’ &c. ; and 
the late W. Moy Thomas told me that he was 
the author of ‘Thackeray, the Humourist 
and the Man of Letters,’ by ‘Theodore 
Taylor,” which Mr. Lewis Melville in his 
‘William Makepeace Thackeray,’ 2 vols., 8vo, 
1910, attributes to John Camden Hotten 
himself. Wm. H. PEEt. 


[An interesting reply from St. SwrrHrn postponed.] 





THomas SKOTTOWE: CRAVEN CoUNTY 
(11 8S. x. 509).—The modern equivalent for 
Craven County, South Carolina, is the 
country generally north of the Santee River 
and east of what was known as Camden 
District. It comprised part of what is now 
included in Berkeley, Charleston, and George- 
town counties. It lost the name of Craven 
at the time of the American War of Inde- 
pendence in 1776. 

The Onaree River (or Ganaree, as it was 
sometimes called), which is the river B. C. S. 
is looking for, is a tributary of Broad River, 
and is the boundary dividing Spartanburg 
and Union counties from Laurens and 
Newberry counties in the north-western 
part of the state. 

E. Havitanp Hitiman, F.S.G. 
[Mr. R. FREEMAN BULLEN thanked for reply.] 


AvuTHOR WANTED (11 S. x. 270).—The 
proverb ‘‘Le vin est versé, il faut le boire,” 
is said to have been used by M. de Charost in 
speaking to Louis XIV. at the siege of 
Douai (1667), when the King showed an 
inclination to retire upon finding himself 
within the firing line. LEo C. 


SoutHEyY’s Works (11 S. x. 489).—In an 
Appendix to vol. vi. of ‘ The Life and Corre- 
spondence of the late Robert Southey,’ 
edited by his son, the Rev. C. C. Southey, a 
probably exhaustive bibliography is given. 
It is grouped undér the two heads of ‘ Publi- 
cations’ and ‘Contributions to Periodical 
Literature.’ THoMAS BAYNE. 
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Str JoHN Lape: “Mr. B—ck” AnD 
“ Brack D—” (11 S. x. 269, 316, 357, 394, 
472).—In confirmation of what Mr. BLEAcK- 
LEY writes at the last reference I may 
mention that in ‘The Jockey Club,’ part i., 
tenth edition, 1792, in the article on ‘ Black 
D—’ “ D—” becomes ‘‘ D—s,”’ pp. 79, 82 ; 
and that in ‘The Female Jockey Club,’ 
fourth edition, 1794, he appears as ‘“‘ B-lly 
D-v-s,” p. 44. The latter reference is in 
the article on ‘ L-dy L-de.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


BaRRING-ouT (11 S. viii. 370, 417, 473, 
515; ix. 55; x. 258).—To the references 
already given should be added Samuel 
Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the English Poets,’ the 
Life of Addison, second and third para- 
graphs, According to a story told to John- 
son when he was a boy, Addison planned 
and conducted a barring-out at the school, 
in which he was a pupil, at Lichfield. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“ WippIcoTE’’=Sxy (1S. ii. 512; x. 173). 
—At the first reference R. J. K. quotes the 
Devonshire expression, ‘‘ Widdecombe folks 
[volks] are picking their geese,’ and is 
corrected by H. T. Ritey (at the second 
reference), remarking that here ‘‘ Widde- 
combe ”’ is no place-name, but should read 
** Widdicote ”’ (variants being ‘‘ Waddicote ” 
and “ over cote ’’), as in the nursery riddle, 
to which the orthodox answer is “ sky.” 
That H. T. Rivey is right is shown in John 
Trevena’s ‘Furze the Cruel’ (popular 
edition, 1913), p. 80: ‘The sky, or ‘ widdi- 
cote,’ as Mary might have called it, was red 
and lowering.” 

After fixing the orthography, one may 
grope after the etymology. I suggest 
wybren, Welsh for ‘‘ firmament,” the last 
syllable (bren) being punningly written 
“cote” (coed), as each of these mono- 
syllables means ‘‘ wood, timber,’ and as 
coat is the modern Breton form, and was 
doubtless the Cornish and Devonian form. 
The whole word, wybren, had originally the 
-dd- preserved in the children’s and peasants’ 
“‘ widdicote,” but pronounced as -th- (soft). 
(There is a further pun in “ overcote.’’) 
Possibly some of your readers who were 
interested in the fifties may still feel drawn 
to illustrate this word. 

H. H. Jounson. 


FRESCOES AT AVIGNON (11 S. x. 250).— 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne did not find 
frescoes in the ville sonnante because they 
are still covered with whitewash. So, at 
least, I was assured in the great church when 





there just after the Papal Palace had got 
rid of its troops, there billeted, and, after the 
troops, of the flower show—like the palmer- 
worm after the caterpillar. 

Next to Avignon, for wanton damage done 
by the French to things French, I found the 
Abbey of Fontévrault, where lie our Angevin 
sovereigns in dust and dirt and the discomfort- 
able surroundings of a prisoners’ mass per- 
functorily performed. H. H. JoHnson. 

68, Abbey Road, Torquay. 


DREAMS AND LITERATURE (11 S. x. 447, 
512).—A remarkable dream, in which a tune 
was composed and the last line of the words 
sung to the tune, is recorded in the ‘ Life and 
Letters of Lewis Carroll (Rev. C. L. Dodgson),’ 
by 8S. D. Collingwood, p. 221 :— ° 

**T found myself seated, with many others, in 
darkness, in a ances amphitheatre. Deep stillness 
prevailed. A kind of hushed expectanoy was 
upon us. We sat awaiting I know not what. 
Before us hung a vast and dark curtain, and 
between it and us was a kind of stage. Suddenly 
an intense wish seized me to look upon the forms 
of some of the herdes of past days. I cannot say 
whom in particular I longed to behold, but even as 
I wished, a faint light flickered over the stage, and 
I was aware of a silent procession of figures moving 
from right to left across the platform in front of 
me. s each figure approached the left-hand 
corner it turned and gazed at me, and I knew (by 
what means I cannot say) its name. One only 
I recall—Saint George; the light shone with a 

eculiar blueish lustre on his shield and helmet as 
. turned and siowly faced me. The figures were 
shadowy, and floated like mist before me; as each 
one disappeared an_ invisible choir behind the 
curtain sang the ‘Dream Music.’ I awoke with 
the melody ringing in my ears, and the words of 
the last line complete, ‘I see the shadows falling, 
and slowly pass away.’ The rest I could not 
recall,’’ 
The musical score of the tune dreamed, and 
some verses incorporating the last line in the 
dream, are produced in the book. 

HueH SADLER. 


ROvuPELL AND THACKERAY (11 S. x. 427). 
—I think the reference required is in ‘ The 
Roundabout Papers,’ in the one entitled 
‘On a Pear-Tree.’ Thackeray there men- 
tions “ Rupilius,’”’ who was M.P. for Lam- 
beth, and who was convicted of some crime. 

DIEGo. 


‘‘ EPHESIANS ’’: A SHAKESPEARIAN TERM 

(11 S. x. 450, 497).— 
Ephesians......of the old church. 
‘2 Henry IV.,’ II. ii. 163. 

I think some other authority besides Dr. 
Brewer is necessary before connecting feeze 
(‘N.E.D.’) with the Shakespearian word 
Ephesians. Nares makes this comment: 
“Why they were called Ephesians is not 
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clear ; and it would be in vain to conjecture 
the origin of so idle and familiar an expres- 
sion.” 

I suspect that as “ Corinthians,’ meaning 
““boon companions,” “ roysterers,” is used 
in ‘1 Henry IV.,’ II. iv., Shakespeare, remem- 
bering the closely connected names of the 
people of the New Testament, employed 
Ephesians in the same sense by way of varia- 
tion. Hence the description ‘of the old 
church.” The Page really means ‘“roy- 
sterers of the old sort.” Tom JONES. 


“SPRUCE ’’=‘“‘ Natty” (11 S. x. 489).— 
The following are examples of the use of the 
word “spruce” in literature, in the way 
required :— 

‘* Now, my spruce companions, is all ready, and 
all things neat?’”—Shakespeare, ‘Taming of the 
Shrew,’ IV. i. 116. 

Against thou goest, curle not thy head and haire, 
Nor care whether thy band be foule or faire ; 
Be not in so neat and spruce array 
As if thou mean’st to make it holiday. 
Beaumont, ‘ Remedie of Love.’ 
A spruce young spark of a learned clerk. 
arham, ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ i. 227. 
_‘Salmacis would not be seen of Hermaphroditus, 
till she had spruced up _ herself first.’—Burton, 
‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 335. 
Beware of men who are too sprucely dressed : 
And look, you fly with speed a fop profess’d. 
Congreve’s ‘ Ovid Imitated.’ 


Thou wilt not leave me in the middle street 
Tho’ some more spruce companion thou dost meet. 
Donne. 
“He is so spruce that he can never be genteel.” 
—‘ Tatler.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Shakespeare has various examples of this 
term. In ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ V. i. 14, 
Holofernes says of Sir Nathaniel’s ‘‘ com- 
panion of the King’s,” “He is too picked, 
too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it were, 
too peregrinate, as I may call it.’”’ In the 
same play, V. ii. 408, Berowne, in his elabo- 
rate protestation, pronounces inter alia 
against the use of “spruce affectation.” 
Grumio, in ‘ The Taming of the Shrew,’ IV. i. 
116, addresses his associates as ‘‘ my spruce 
companions.’’ In ‘ Comus,’ |. 985, Milton 
has “‘ the spruce and jocund Spring.” Once 
or twice in his songs Burns uses the word in 
the form “sprush.”” In one occurs ‘ Cock 
up your beaver, and cock it fu’ sprush”’; 
while in another, entitled ‘' The Tither Morn,’ 
a damsel says of her lover :— 

His bonnet he, a thought ajee, 
Cock’d sprush when first he clasp'd me. 
THomAS BAYNE. 





Spruce is quite a literary word, being used 
by Shakespeare. . It probably meant at first 
‘dressed in Prussian leather,’”? which was 
famous long before the Russian product. 

OLD SaRum. 


ELKANAH SETTLE (11 S. x. 348, 395).— 

** No sufficient evidence has been found to deter- 
mine Settle’s authorship or connexion with ‘ Thre- 
nodia Hymenza’” (F. C. Brown, ‘ Elkanah Settle: 
his Life and Works,’ University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1910, p. 131). 

A foot-note reads :— 

*.*©No reference to it except in the ‘Sales Cata- 
logues’ (Sotheby), which attribute the work to 
Settle, and add, ‘ bought by Maggs for 7s., June 28, 
1906.’ Messrs. Maggs Brothers’ records give no 
additional information.”’ 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 


CLocks AND CLOCKMAKERS (11 S. x. 130, 
310, 354, 458, 499)—In response to Sr. 
Swirutn, the following information as to 
“Act of Parliament” clocks is gathered 
from the works mentioned at the penultimate 
reference. The name given to these long- 
waisted, circular, or octagonal-dialed clocks. 
arose from the tax imposed by Pitt in 1797 
(37 Geo. III., c. 108, royal assent 19 July) 
of 5s. per annum upon clocks and watches. 
The Act provided :— 

“For and upon every Clock or Timekeeper, b 
whatever name the same shall be called, whic 
shall be used for the purpose of a clock and placed 
in or upon any dwelling house, or any office or 
building thereunto belonging, or any other 
Building whatever, whether private or publick, 
belonging to any person or persons, or Company 
of Persons, or any Body Corporate, or Politick, 
or Collegiate, or which shall be kept and used, by 
any Person or Persons in Great Britain, there 
shall be charged an Annual Duty of Five Shillings. 
For and upon every Gold Watch......there shall 
be charged an Annual Duty of Ten Shillings. 
And for and upon every Silver or Metal Watch, 
or Silver or Metal aabionne used for the 
purpose of a Watch....there shall be charged 
an Annual Duty of Two Shillings and Sixpence.” 

The imposition of this tax created so much 
disturbance in the trade that it was found 
expedient to repeal the obnoxious Act, and 
within a year this was done (38 Geo. IIL, 
c. 40, royal assent 10 May, 1798). Mean- 
while it had become the custom for keepers. 
of inns and taverns to provide large clocks in 
their public rooms for the benefit of cus- 
tomers who had disposed of their watches to. 
escape thé duty, and these became known 
by the title given above, continuing to be so 
called long after the repeal of the Act. 

Cescinsky and Webster state that these 
clocks are very similar in form to each other, 
having “ circular or octagonal dials, without 
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glass or bezil, and long trunk cases.”’ They 
were nearly always fitted with pendulums 
of seconds’ length. The cases were usually 
lacquered in gold on a black or dark-green 
ground. 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 1 S. xi. 145, is a record of 
@ receipt, dated 10 April, 1798, for a half- 
year’s taxes due from a farmer in Essex, in 
which occurred: ‘‘ For clocks and watches, 
58. 73d.” RoLanD AUSTIN. 


Fartuine Vicror1An Stamps (11 S. x. 
489).—I would suggest that Mr. Crcin 
OWEN’S memory is at fault in this matter, 
and that the stamps which he used to buy 
‘in the eighties ” were the first issue of the 
halfpenny variety. I remember these very 
well as being half the size of the ordinary 
penny stamp, and as being primarily 
intended for the postage of newspapers, the 
rate on which had recently been reduced 
to one halfpenny. The issue of these small 
and inconveniently sized stamps soon came 
to an end. Wo. H. PEEr. 

[L. L. K. thanked for reply.] 


ScHaw OF SaucuteE (11 S. x. 488).—If Mr. 
W. D. Ker will turn up Nisbet’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 
vol. i. p. 422 (edition 1816), he will see the 
pedigree of this family set forth till it merged 
into that of Sir John Shaw of Greenock. 
This line also merged by marriage into that 
of Stewart of Blackhall, whereof the present 
representative is Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart of 
Greenock and Blackhall, eighth baronet. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Movurnina LETTeR-PAPER AND BLACK- 
BORDERED TITLE-PAGES (4 S. iv. 390; 115. 
x. 371, 412, 454, 496).—I can cite a much 
earlier example of the use of printed black 
borders in memorial pamphlets than any of 
those already quoted. This is a funeral 
elegy upon the death of Henry Frederick, 
Prince of Wales and son of JamesI. The 
title as given below is in white characters 
on a black ground, and the verso of each 
of the sixteen leaves bears a cut of the 
Royal arms (in the case of the last leaf a cut 
of the arms of the Prinee of Wales) on a 
similar black ground. The text is printed 
on the recto of the leaves, and at the head 
and foot of each page of text are broad 
black bands measuring about 1}in. and 
Zin. respectively, with cuts of skeletons at 
each side as supporters :— 


[Royal arms] lLachrime Lachrimarvm | or 
| The Distillation | of Teares | Shede | For the 


vntymely Death | of | The incomparable Prince 
Panaretvs [i.e., Henry Frederick, Prince of 
Wales]. | by Ioshua Syluester. | (The | Princes 





Epitaph, | Written By His Highn. | seruant, 


Walter Qvin. | —Idem in obitum eiusdem Sere- 
|nissimi Principis. | —Stances du mesme 
Autheur sur | le mesme sujet. |—Del medesimo 


sopra il me- | dsimo Suggetto | Sonetto.) 

[Colophon] London, | Printed by Humfrey 
Lownes. | 1612.—4to, ff. [16]. 

The copy from which the above descrip- 
tion is taken, and a copy of a third edition 
(1613) printed in the same way, are in the 
John Rylands Library. HENnRy Guppy. 

The John Rylands Library, Manchester 


I have an octavo pamphlet of sixteen 
pages which, though not a funeral sermon 
in the literal sense, has the title-page en- 
closed in a deep black border : — 

**A Layman’s Lamentation on the Thirtieth of 
January; For the Horrid, Barbarous, and Never 
to be Forgotten Murder of King Charles the First, 
of Ever Blessed Memory...... London, 1710.” 

The following sentence is placed textwise 
at the head of p. 1:— 

‘To Murder Charles the Martyr is a Crime not 


to be named without Horrour, nor thought on 
without a Tear.’’ 
W. B. H. 


** MAGNA EST VERITAS ET —(?)”’ (11 8. x. 
389, 494).—Apropos of this discussion, and 
more especially of Pror. BENSLY’s note as 
to the effective ditrochzus of “ prevalebit,”’ 
| recall a story which I heard told by Dr. 
Mansel, Dean of St. Paul’s, many years ago 
in Oxford, when he was Fellow of St. John’s. 
It was at one of the early meetings of the 
Canning Club, and some reference had been 
made to the adage in question. Mansel 
recalled how, at a meeting of town councillors 
(I think) in some provincial town, one of 
them had wound up and enforced his 
remarks with ‘‘ Magna est veritas et preva- 
lébit.”’ The next speaker was not to be 
outdone, and expressed -his hope that 
Veritas would not only “ prevail a bit,” but 
prevail always and altogether. 5. R. C. 

Precincts, Canterbury. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE CRUMPLED ROSE- 
Lear (11 S. x. 489).—Emenrirvs is confusing 
the gibe against the Sybarites, who were so 
luxurious that a crumpled rose-leaf in heir 
couches disturbed their rest, with the story 
of a maiden in the pleasant land of fairy-tale 
who proved herself to be a proper princess 
by being painfully conscious of a parched 
pea which had been put in her bed under 
twenty mattresses and twenty-four eider- 
down coverings, to test her royal scnsitive- 
ness. The tale is told by Hans Christian 
Andersen. : Sr. SwITHIN. 
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**BorstaL”’ (11 S. x. 488; xi. 13).—The 
*‘E.D.D.,’ s.v. ‘Borstal,’ says the O.E. name 
was Borhsteall,and refers to Earle’s ‘Charters’ 
(Glossary). The meaning is “a pathway 
up a steep hill.”’ ‘ Borstal, near Rochester, 
owes its name evidently to its situation at 
the foot of the ‘borstal’ leading up to the 
downs.” The ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v.  ‘ Borstall,’ 
states “?from O.E. beorh, a hill+ 0.E. 
stigel. But the explanation ‘seat on the side 
or pitch of a hill,’ given by Bishop Kennett 
(see Halliwell), suggests beorh-steall.’’ The 
quotations give the word the same meaning 
as in the ‘ E.D.D.’ 

__I have not succeeded in finding Bishop 
Kennett’s explanation in his ‘ Parochial 
Antiquities of Ambrosden,’ &c., but at vol. i. 
p. 70 he gives the derivation as follows :— 

“It is to this prince [Edward the Confessor] 
and to his diversion at this seat [Brill, co. Bucks] 
that we must ascribe the traditional story of the 
family of Nigel, and the manor of Borstall on the 
edge of the said forest [of Bernwood]. Most part 
of the tradition is confirmed by good authority, 
and runs to this effect. ‘The forest of Bernwood 
was much infested by a wild boar, which was 
at last slain by one Nigel a huntsman, who 
presented the boar’s head to the King, and for 
a reward the King gave to him one hide of arable 
land called Derehyde, and a wood called Hule- 
wode, with the custody of the forest of Bernwood 
to hold to him and his heirs from the King, &c. &c. 
Upon this ground the said Nigel built a lodge or 
mansion house called Borestalle, in memory of 
the slain boar.” 

Unfortunately for this etymology, the O.E. 
word for boar was erfor, which still survives 
in the place-names of Eversley, Evercreech, 
Evershot, &c., and the local name “ever- 
fern,” given to Polypodium vulgare and to 
Osmunda regalis. 

The parish of Boarstall in N. Bucks lies 
at the foot of a steep hill, and so the deriva- 
tion given in ‘ E.D.D.’ applies equally well to 
it as to Borstal, near Rochester. 

C. W. FIREBRACE. 


Human Fat As A MEDICINE (11 S. ix. 70, 
115, 157, 195, 316; x. 176, 234).—This is 
in ‘Supplément d’ Aésculape,’ Paris, Novem- 
bre, 1911, I. xx :— 

“ [T’Opothérapie sous le Grand Roi.—On em- 
| er aussi la graisse humaine. L’apothicaire 

ierre Ponet vante ses produits en ces termes :— 

“*¢ Nous vendons de l’axonge humaine que nous 
faisons venir de divers endroits; mais comme 
chacun sait qu’A Paris le maitre des hautes- 
ceuvres en vend & ceux qui en ont besoin, c’est le 
sujet pour lequel les droguistes et apothicaires 
n’en vendent quetréspeu. Néanmoins, celle que 
nous pourrions vendre ayant été préparée avec des 
herbes aromatiques, serait, sans comparaison, 
eae, que celle qui sort des mains de I’exé- 
euteur.... 





“Dans toutes ces applications, on retrouve 
toujours le méme principe général résumé par 
Daniel Becker (1662) :-— 

‘*« La belle et divine harmonie qui se trouve entre 
les parties, par laquelle un membre est propre 4 
soulager le méme membre et les mémes parties, 
prouve combien il est évident et certain qu’on 
peut tirer de trés grands remédes du corps humain, 
les choses semblables étant conservées par leurs 
semblables.’ ”’ 

RockINGHAM. 


Boston, Mass. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED: 

“ OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY” (11 S. 
x. 468, 515; xi. 17).—If my recollection 
of school-days sixty years ago is reliable, 
the last two lines of the verse quoted by 
C. C. B. at the second reference ran :— 

And th’ only tune that I could play 

Was “ Nix my dolly, pals, fake away.” 
The mystic words were regarded with so 
much suspicion at home that, by parental 
emendation, “ Over the hills and far away ” 
was substituted. A. T. W. 


“ Forwuy” (11 S. x. 509).—The Rev. 
J. B. McGovern’s memory must have played 
him false for a moment; it can scarcely be 
the fact that this expression is “new” to 
him, since it o¢eurs twice (with a note of 
interrogation) in the Prayer Book version 
of the Psalms (see Psalms xvi. and cv.), 
and is fairly common in old writers. He 
must, too, surely be familiar with it in 
Kethe’s version of the hundredth Psalm, 
‘‘For why, the Lord our God is good,” 
Frequently it does not require the note of in- 
terrogation, meaning simply “‘ because ” ; but 
the interrogative use seems, according to the 
‘N.E.D.,’ to be earlier, and it is as an in- 
terrogative, direct or indirect, that I am 
most familiar with it in the dialects of the 
Midtand Counties. There are several capital 
instances of its use in Aldis Wright’s ‘ Bible 
Word Book,’ including one from Shake- 
speare. The one that first struck me, in 
print, some.sixty years ago, occurred, if I 
remember rightly, in a specimen of “bouts 
rimés” in Chambers’s Journal :— 

I sits with my ‘toes ‘in a brook, 
And if any one asks me for why, 
I hits ’em a rap with my crook, 
And ’tis sentiment kills ’em, says I. 
This must be fairly modern. I quote it 
from memory, not having seen the original 
for more than half a century. C. C. B. 


The expression can hardly be new to the 
Rev. J. B. McGovEry, for it must very often 
have been upon his lips in singing the fourth 
verse of the ‘ Old Hundredth.’ 
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I would maintain that Freeman is right 
in using the word, however hybrid or ugly, 
as equivalent to “‘ because’’; and that the 
usual rendering of the hymn-books, ‘‘ For 
why ?”’ isanerror. May it not be that the 
word was a recognized one when Kethe 
wrote the hymn in the sixteenth century ? 
In at least one hymn collection (the Marl- 
borough School] one, I think) I have come 
across the line given, as I venture to contend, 
correctly : ‘‘ Forwhy the Lord,” &c. 

8. R. C. 

Precincts, Canterbury. 

[HarmMatorecos thanked for reply.] 


SHAKESPEARE Mystery (11 S. x. 509).— 
Is your correspondent St. SwirHin thinking 
of the Chepstow comedy of a year or two 
ago? An enthusiastic Baconian from the 
United States, in the person of Dr. Orville 
Owen, arrived at Chepstow one day, an- 
nounced his inspiration that the Baconian 
‘““secret ’’ would shortly be revealed, hired 
a gang of navvies, and commenced to 
dredge the bed of the River Wye, near 
Chepstow Castle. After weeks of work and 
expense they found the buttress of an old 
bridge, and joyfully demolished it in the 
hope of discovering the supposed hidden 
casket and documents. Meeting with no 
success, the American quietly departed. 
Some few months later it was announced in 
the papers that a Chepstow sweep had dis- 
covered the missing clues in a cave, and 
required 1,000/. reward before he would 
reveal the locality. This public statement 
is said to have caused Dr. Owen to journey 
once more across the Atlantic in hot haste, 
but an ominous silence followed this thrilling 
news, and we still await the much-promised 
“* revelations.” Won. JAGGARD. 

Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 


DE Tassis, THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR 
TEMP. JAMES I. (11 S. x. 488; xi. 14).—- 
Don Juan de Tassis, first Count of Villame- 
diana, was buried in the monastery of San 
Agustin of Valladolid, according to Chifflet 
(‘ Les marques d’honneur de la maison de 
Tassis,’ 1645, p. 204); in the capilla mayor 
of the same, according to Quadrado (‘ Valla- 
dolid, Palencia y Zamora,’ 1885, p. 79). 
From the latter work it would appear that 
San Agustin was stripped of its works of 
art in the War of Independence ; and Marti 
y Monsd’s ‘ Estudios historico - artisticos,’ 
relating principally to Valladolid, fails either 
to mention or to illustrate the sepulchre 
(1898-1901 ). 

No portrait of this Tassis is mentioned in 
any of the following works: A. M. de Barcia, 





*‘Catdélogo de los retratos de personajes 
espafioles que se conservan en la Seccion dee 
las Estampas y de Bellas Artes de la Biblio- 
teca Nacional’ (supplement to the Revista 
de Archivos), 1901; ‘ Catalogo de la Exposi- 
cién nacional de retratos,’ Madrid, 1902 ; 
‘ Catalogo ilustrado. Exposicién de retratos,’ 
&e., Barcelona, 1910. A. V. D. P. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF “ow” (11S. x. 
455, 516).—It may be worthy of record that 
in Ulster, where old pronunciations linger 
long, the word ‘‘ cucumber” was always 
said like ‘‘ cuckoo,” and that Sarah Gamp’s 
vulgarism was quite incomprehensible to us 
in our childhood, some sixty years since. 
In that picturesque province many words 
are said in the fashion now being reintro- 
duced in England, somewhat to the dismay 
of those Ulster folks who carefully unlearnt 
their own ways of saying “detail” and 
many other words. Old poetry is a good 
guide to many of these variants, yet spoken 
by living lips, so as to make the rimes of 
Pope ring true in co. Antrim, which are 
hopelessly incorrect in England. 

Is it worth adding, in reference to the 
name of ‘‘ Cowper,” that the writer had the 
honour of knowing the beautiful Lady 
Cowper-Temple, who used gently and tact- 
fully to correct those who made her name 
to rime with brow or how ? 

As regards ‘due,’ the Somerset folk- 
songs give the word as doo. See the wail of 
the Farmer of Old Times when his rector 
arrives for the tithe pig—“ as is a 

ES 


Paviova (11 S. x. 507).—This is a sur- 
name, the masculine form being Pavlov, 
derived from Pavl (Paul). John and Anne, 
son and daughter of Paul, in Russian usage 
would be Ivan Pavlovitch and Anna Pav- 
lovna. Pavlov and Pavlova are adjectival 
forms, and imply belonging to Paul. The 
original Pavl of Madame Pavlova’s family 
may be somewhat remote. 

Francis P. MarcHant. 


Rosert CATESBY, JUN., SON OF THE 
CoNSPIRATOR (11 8. x. 508).—He was the 
only surviving son, and he died without 
male issue in the first year of Charles I. 
He had an only sister, Ann, married to Sir 
Henry Browne, and their daughter and heir, 
Margaret, in her minority was married to 
T.P. (Whoishe ?) SoI learn from counsel’s 
opinion, taken about 1640, with regard to an 
estate that had belonged to the Catesbies. 

As to the portrait alluded to, which, with 
the owner’s leave, I have had reproduced 
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for a recent volume, it does not seem likely 
that it represents any Catesby: a Catesby 
ortrait painted fifty years after the Catesbies 
ad left Ashby St. Ledgers would not be 
likely to go there. It is much more likely 
that it represents some member of the family 
that was then in possession of the place. 
S.. HA. 


DickEeNs AND WoopEN Lecs (11 S. x. 
409, 454, 493)—The influence exercised 
over Dickens by the subject of wooden legs 
is well marked in several of his writings ; 
but surely the most striking and unmis- 
takable example, and one which I have 
not yet seen mentioned, is that in which 
Mr. Pecksniff, when he is drunk, requests 
Mrs. Todgers to draw an_ architectural 
design of a wooden leg. Other references 
to wooden-legged people might have been 
mere coincidences, but this one distinctly 
shows the dominant character of the idea in 
Dickens’s mind. J. FostER PALMER. 


*Wattoons ” (11 S. x. 507).—The word 
comes from a common Teutonic word 
meaning ‘ foreign,” or pure German Welsch, 
Dutch Waalsch, and English Welsh, and is 
applied to a people inhabiting the Belgian 
provinces of Hainaut, Namur, Liége, and 
parts of Luxemburg and Southern Brabant. 
The Walloons are descended from the ancient. 
Gallic Belge, with an admixture of Roman 
elements. Their dialect is a distinct branch 
of the Romance languages, with some ad- 
mixture of Flemish and Low German. 

ALFRED GWYTHER. 


Peter HENHAM (1158. x. 349).—The follow- 
ing brief notice, if unknown to your querist, 
may, perhaps, be of help :— 

“Petrus Henhamus: Monachus Anglus Valli- 
denensis, res Anglicas a tempore Hengisti Saxonis, 
sive a medio seculo post Christum natum quinto, 
usque ad Annum 1244 scripsit tam dona fide quam 
qui unquam optima, judice Lelando ec. 233. quem 
sequuntur Baleus, III. 83, et Pitseus, p. 297.”— 
J. A. Fabricius, ‘ Bibliotheca Latina medie et 
infime etatis,’ 1858, tom. iii. p. 192. 


EDWARD BENSLY. 


Lapy ANA DE OSORIO, COUNTESS OF 
CHINCHON AND VICE-QUEEN OF PERU (11 8. 
x. 507).—La Condesa del Cinchon was the 
wife of the Spanish Viceroy at Peru. The 
Peruvian bark called after her was also 
known at that time as ‘ Jesuit’s powder ”’ 
and ‘‘ Poudre de Lugo. * from the interest 
Cardinal de Lugo and the Jesuits took in its 
distribution. On its first introduction into 
Europe it was reprobated by many eminent 
physicians ; hence, when it was given to King 





Charles IT. for his attack of ague, it caused 
great distrust in the ininds of many bigoted 
persons. 

In ‘ The New Pharmacopeeia of the Royal 
College of Physicians,’ published in February, 
1788, Peruvian bark appears as Cinchona 
officinalis. In France the plant was called 
Cinchona, and the substance Cinchonine. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 

[A, V. D. P. informs us that no portrait of Ana 
de Osorio is included in the works mentioned in 
his reply on ‘ De Tassis,’ ante, p. 36.] 


A PuRITAN ORDEAL IN THE NINETEENTH 
Century (11S. x. 467).—See also 8 §. iii. 134, 
s.v. * Folk-lore,’ and Hone’s ‘ Year Book’ 
(29 Feb.). 

Some forty years ago I witnessed an 
amateur trial by divination with the Bible 
and key. The result was unsatisfactory, so 
far as I can remember. 

I believe this superstition still lingers on 
in some parts of England and also on the 
Continent. In 1913 a case came before the 
Berlin penal courts in which it figured 
conspicuously. An account of the proceed- 
ings appeared in The Daily Mail of 2 Feb., 
1913, from which I extract the following 
paragraph describing the m2thod of pro- 
cedure :— 

“Gebhardt has an old leather-bound Bible 
which she declares is enchanted. When a crim2 
is committed in the village she takes the Bible in 
one hand, and puts a huge ancient key between 
the leaves, holding the ring end of the key in the 
other hand. She repeats an appropriate text, 
and then asks: ‘ Dear Bible, say who is the 
guilty person,’ meanwhile herself reciting the 
names of possible offenders. When the right 
name is uttered the Bible springs out of her hand 
and falls to the floor.” 

JOHN T. PAGE. 


AMPHILLIS WASHINGTON (11 S. x. 488).— 
In an article on ‘The English Ancestry of 
Washington’ (Harper's Magazine, May, 
1891), the late Dr. Moncure D. Conway 
wrote as follows :— 

** At Middle Claydon resided another friend of 
the Washingtons, Sir Edmund Verney, who had a 
farm servant, or bailiff, named John Roades, to 
whom he was much attached. This bailiff had 
a daughter named Amphillis, who became the 
wife of the Rev. Lawrence Washington, M.A., 
and the great-great-grandmother of the first 
President of the United States.” 

In the pedigree chart attached to Mr. 
Henry F. -Waters’s ‘Examination of the 
English Pedigree of George Washington ’ 
(1889) the Christian name of the father of 
Amphillis Washington is left blank. See 
also 10S. iv. 286; x. 323. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 
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Hotes on Books. 


The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia, 
1608-1667. — Vol. II. Travels in Asia, 1628- 
1634. Edited by Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple. (Hakluyt Society.) 


No lover of India should miss this volume. There 
is, indeed, little in it which could not be gathered 
from other sources. In some small particulars 
the writer, despite his habit of accuracy and his 
quickness of eye, stands in need of correction. 
The observations follow one another very much 
at random, and nowhere strike very deep. But 
Peter Mundy’s good qualities as the compiler of a 
record shine out here—where the material upon 
which they were engaged was so new and so 
fascinating—in more brilliance than ever. And 
it is something to listen to one who saw the 
Taj Mahal a-building, when it had about it that 
‘*raile of golde,’’ studded with gems, and valued 
at six lakh of rupees, which was removed some 
ten years later for fear of robbery, and replaced by 
a network of marble. It is something to hear 
trom a contemporary the stories about royalty 
and other great personages current as gossip in 
those days, even though historically they can 
claim but doubtful credit. And, again, the 
manifold illustration which the book affords of the 
methods, temper, and standing amid the Indian 
population of the men who first made the contact 
between England and India is of the deepest 
interest. 

The cream of the story is given in the excellent 
Introduction, which supplies also some informa- 
tion concerning Peter Mundy’s family which was 
not available when the first volume was published. 
It summarizes ably Mundy’s history of service 
with the East India Company, by whom he had 
been elected factor in 1627—his post being first 
at Surat and then at Agra—and traces clearly 
the raisons d’étre and the several routes of the 
expeditions on which Mundy was sent. Excellent, 
too, are the notes which accompany the text, and 
which leave hardly a problem without solution, 
or a person mentioned without his proper bio- 
graphy. 

The text comprises sixteen ‘‘relations’’ (IV. to 
XIX.). Itis illustrated by reproductions of twenty- 
nine drawings by Mundy, which, in character, 
correspond with the verbal account of things most 
instructively. They show the same keenness of 
vision; the same _ straightforward, somewhat 
awkward, and yet capable method of recording 
what was seen, and the same variety of interest. 
In one or two places, either in text or drawing or 
both, Mundy gives information which other 
travellers do not supply, as in his description and 
illustration of the fakirs’ cave-dwellings in the 
rock of Gwalior. 

In the first part of the book the most valuable 
and remarkable account is that of the famine in 
Gujarat in 1631. The editor has collected in an 
Appendix other contemporary accounts of this 
calamity, and also printed in one sequence the 
notes which in Mundy’s MS. are scattered over his 
diary of the journey from Surat to Agra. Mundy, 


in vividness and multiplicity of detail, holds his 
own well with his compeers. To the first period 
of his life in India belongs also a description of a 
sati which he witnessed at Surat, which, with its 





accompanying drawing, is very well done. Among 
the historical events which he relates, partly from 
hearsay, partly from immediate knowledge, are 
the death of Akbar and the career and death of 
Khusru; the doings of Abdu’llah Khan; and 
public appearances of Shah Jahan, and details of 
his works. Two very interesting personages who 
figure here, and who are the subject of detailed 
study on the part of the editor, are John Leachland, 
whose attachment to an Indian woman caused 
himself and the Company considerable trouble, 
and whose daughter by the woman, marrying an 
Englishman, furnishes the first instance of a 
regular union between an Englishman and a 
woman of native descent; and then Mirza Zu’l- 
karnain, son of an Aleppo merchant attached to 
Akbar’s Court, who, holding his father’s office 
at the Court of Shah Jahan, though not without 
vicissitudes, was all his life a staunch Catholic. 

Those of our correspondents who were in- 
terested some months ago in Khoja Hussein and 
his brother may like to have Mundy’s description 
—muddled and incorrect as to origin though it is 
—of the Muharram festival as celebrated at Agra 
when he was there. He calls the festival ‘“‘ Shaw- 
sen ” :— 

“There are certaine Customes or Ceremonies 
used heere, as also in other parts of India, vizt., 
Shawsen.... 

““Shawsen by the Moores in memorie of one 
Shawsen a great Warriour, slayne by the Hindooes 
att the first conqueringe this Countrie, Soe that 
they doe not only solempnize his funerall by 
makeinge representative Tombes in every place, 
but, as it were, promise to revenge his death with 
their drawne swords, their haire about their 
eares, leaping and danceinge in a frantick manner 
with postures of fightinge, alwaies cryeing ‘ Shaw- 
sen, Shawsen,’ others answeringe the same words 
with the like gestures. It is dangerous then for 
Hindooes to stirr abroad. This they doe 9 or 10 
ae and then hee is, as it were, carried to 

uriall.”’ ; 


The Mystery of the Drood Family. By Montagu 
Saunders. (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 
net.) 

THE writer before us ‘“‘ considers it would be 
presumption on his part to express any definite 
opinion as to the accuracy of his own conclu- 
sions,” and he acknowledges his ‘‘ very great 
indebtedness to Sir Robertson Nicoll’s exhaustive 
work,” noticed by us at 11S. vi. 399, although 
the conclusions at which he has arrived “ are in 
most instances totally at variance with those 
adopted by Sir William.” 

In pursuing his investigations Mr. Saunders 
lays much stress on what Dickens wrote to 
Forster before a line of the tale was put on paper : 
‘“*T have a very curious and new idea for my new 
story ; not a communicable idea (or the interest 
of the book would be gone), but a very strong 
one, though difficult to work.” Therefore, Mr. 
Saunders reasons, “ that something ‘ new,’ and 
something ‘ difficult to work,’ must be looked for.”’ 
This, he maintains, is quite inapplicable to the 
Helena-Datchery hypothesis, as that idea was 
neither “‘ very curious”’ nor ‘‘new,”’ since Wilkie 
Collins had already made use of the idea in ‘ No 
Name.’ Mr. Saunders suggests that Grewgious. 
placed the solution of the problem of the dis- 
appearance of Drood in the hands of the firm of 
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solicitors who had chambers below his, and to 
whom he deputed his legal business, and requested 
them to send a member of their firm to Cloister- 
ham who would be unknown to the person to be 
watched. The evidence shows ‘“ that Datchery 
was no detective in the ordinary sense, but an 
educated gentleman, a very ‘ diplomatic bird’ ”’ 
and the essayist contends that ‘“‘ Datchery’s speech 
corroborates his identity with Grewgious’s lawyer 
friend,” and asks: ‘‘ Who but a lawyer would 
ever think of addressing Sapsea as ‘ The Worship- 
ful the Mayor’ or ‘ His Honour’ or ‘ His Honour 
the Mayor’? Such mode of address would 
suggest itself naturally to a lawyer desirous of 
flattering a provincial mayor.”’ 

In the chapter ‘Was Edwin Murdered ?’ Mr. 
Saunders writes: “‘ Looking at the notes made 
by Dickens for his private use [he thinks] it in- 
disputable that they show that when they were 
made Dickens intended Drood to be murdered. 
Of course he may subsequently have changed 
his mind and have revised his original plot so as 
to permit of Edwin Drood being resuscitated, 
but there is no evidence upon which to base 
such a theory.” 

Taking the enigmatical picture on the lower 
part of the cover of the monthly numbers, Mr. 
Saunders suggests that Jasper, having placed the 
body of Drood in the Sapsea monument, goes 
there to recover the ring in order to incriminate 

Neville ; but the latter, acting on information 
received, ‘‘ had been before him and had secreted 
himself in the monument for the object of sur- 
prising Jasper.’’ Probably he was murdered by 
Jasper before the latter was mastered by Cri- 
sparkle and Tartar. Jasper rushes up the Cathe- 
dral tower pursued by Crisparkle and Tartar, who 
capture him after a desperate struggle, and he is 
lodged in jail, ‘‘ where, in accordance with Dickens’s 
expressed intentions, he would have written the 
full story of his temptations and crimes, and have 
paid the final penalty.” 


Part XC. of The Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 
being the second part of vol. xxiii., is, with the 
exception of a few pages at the end, filled with 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood’s illustrated description of 
* Anglian and Anglo-Danish Sculpture in the West 
Riding, with Addenda to the North and East 
Ridings and York, and a General Review of the 
Early Christian Monuments of Yorkshire.’ 

The detailed account which Mr. Collingwood 
gives of pre-Norman crosses and gravestones is 
of manifest value for the study of the develop- 
ment and decay of sculpture in England be- 
fore. the Conquest. The greatest artists, as wellas 
the least gifted, owe much to traditional methods 
and traditional criteria. Like the Athenian statues, 
many crosses described by Mr. Collingwood were 
painted. Probably the patterns carved on them 
were picked out in different colours after the 
fashion of designs in contemporary book-illumina- 
tions. In some instances the derivation of a 
carving is obvious while the special reason for its 
use remains obscure. Among the difficulties 
which ‘are yet unsolved is one concerning the 
heathen legend of Vélund, or Wayland, the Smith. 
Why should a scene from his story appear on 
grave-monuments ? ‘‘ The incidents of northern 
mythology”—so Mr. Collingwood puts it—‘‘ on 
various crosses elsewhere are usually such as might 
afford ‘some allegory not unbecoming Christian 





belief and teaching. The heroism of Sigurd, the 

dragon-slayer, might be taken as a parallel to the 

conquest of the ae of evil by St. Michael 

or Christ Himself......The chaining of Loki and 

the strife of Vidar with the serpent are pas- 

sages in the old creed, which any converted Viking 

would accept as true.....But this Vélund story~- 
—a curious and savage legend, and not a 

variant of the Sigurd myth—was in some way 

significant enough to be repeated at Leeds; and 

at Gilling West there is the wing-motive, possibly 

debased from this. That the Vélund story was- 
known in Northumbria before the Danish invasion 

seems to be proved by the Anglian ‘ Franks 

Casket’ (British Museum), on which... .there are 

two groups, Egil seizing the birds and Bédvild 

visiting Vélund in the smithy....The legend is 

very old, not an importation of the Viking age ; 

but its significance on Christian monuments does 

not yet seem to be explained.” 

Possibly it was for family reasons that pagan 
stories were represented on grave memorials and 
other sculptures. The donor of a cross or font 
might be accounted a descendant of Vélund or 
Sigurd, and might naturally desire to see the 
legend associated with his kin reproduced on 
his gift. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
ancient convictions will survive with great tenacity 
long after the reception of a new creed might 
be expected to make them appear absolutely 
unreasonable. To take one instance alone: 
Mr. J. C. Lawson’s ‘ Modern Greek Folk-Lore and 
Ancient Greek Religion’ shows how obstinately 
the popular beliefs of pagan days still assert 
themselves about the Eastern Mediterranean, 
sometimes linked with Christianity, sometimes. 
unconnected with it. 


The Nineteenth Century and After for January- 
has eight or nine weighty papers on divers aspects: 
of the one absorbing topic. The three essays on 
the problem of voluntary versus compulsory 
service with which the number begins, and Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson’s weighty discussion of the 
spirit and methods which belong to ‘‘ Great War,” 
will doubtless, and deservedly, attract the most 
attention and thought. ‘Some Personal Memo- 
ries of Treitschke,’ by Mr. William Harbatt 
Dawson, is also a paper of the highest interest, 
which corrects several misapprehensions, and 
vividly accounts for the demonic kind of ascend- 
ancy Treitschke ‘acquired. Bishop Frodsham’s 
* Effects of the War er Non-Christian Peoples’ , 
is a welcome contribution, throwing a clear, 
decisive light upon more than one side of 
the problem. Dr. Dearmer writes charmingly 
and with infotmation upon Russia. One curious 
fact he gives seems worth mentioning here: 
he says that, a census being taken of favourite 
books in certain Russian village libraries, the: - 
work which ‘‘ came out top” was a _ transla- 
tion of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ The most important 
paper connected with modern _literature—the 
author’s name ensures that it will not be missed 
by lovers of the newer poetry—is Mr. J. Elroy 
Flecker’s fascinating appreciation of ‘ Paul Fort.’ 
Historical detail which, in some degree, illustrates 
the present situation is provided in the second in- 
stalment of Lady Kinloch-Cooke’s communicated 
‘Letters from Paris and Soissons a Hundred Years 
Ago ’‘—being‘ The “Hundred Days,” and After ”;: 
and in Mrs. Stirling’s study from the Hotham 
papers of the ‘ Devil Diplomatists of Prussia.’ 
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Mr. Walter Sichel has a sympathetic and _plea- 
santly composed review of the recently issued 
vol. iii.of Disraeli’s Life. Mr. Barker’s ‘ Chances 
of Peace and the Problem of Poland,’ and the 
papers on the war from the American point of 
view, by Mr. Sydney Brooks and Mr. Oscar Parker 
—to wind up with the one great subject—should 
also be noted. Taken as a whole, the number is 
good even beyond the average of this review. 


THE January Fortnightly Review is a somewhat 
unequal number. begins with * Fastern 
Battle Deeds: a Letter from Russia,’ by Mr. 
Robert Crozier Long, which, so far as any one at 
a distance from the field of operations may fairly 
judge, is one of the best papers on the progress 
and characteristic features of the war that have 
yet appeared anywhere. It should furnish a 
desirable corrective to some of the utterances of 
the daily press; while its depiction of the situa- 
tion and of the Russian troops and their action is 
excellent, and it is full at once of information and 
of fine anecdote. Mr. Archibald Hurd _contri- 
butes a first instalment of a discussion, ‘ Will the 
War end Militarism?’ So far as he goes, he 
certainly takes us with him. We do not believe 
that a pacificism grounded in a persuasion of the 
commercial disadvantages of war as compared 
with peace will have any better prospects after 
this war than it had_before it—rather the 
contrary. Mr. E. C. Bentley discusses with 
liveliness and with truth—or so we opine— 
the ‘German State of Mind,’ about which 
it strikes us that pretty well all has now 
been said that for the present can be said, 
Mr. W. S. Lilly on ‘The Morality of War 
makes, however, a point which would bear further 
examination, viz., the responsibility of Herbert 
Spencer, in some degree, for the new. mind of 
Germany. Alice and Claude Askew give us a 
description of Dunkirk which is not badly done, 
but is not more enlightening than the articles 
one may read in the daily papers. A contribution 
which is certain to find eager readers, whom it 
will, indeed, partially satisfy, is the unsigned 
‘ What I Found Out in the House of a German 
Prince.’ It is pure gossip, but gossip of a signifi- 
cant sort, and about people who have proved 
themselves to matter. In the way of papers 
more in our own line there is a pleasant study 
of Walt Whitman by Mr. H. Scheffauer, and an 
extraordinarily naif set of propositions about 
* Shakespeare’s Warriors,’ by Mr. Arthur Waugh. 


Messrs. J. & J. LEIGHTON have sent us English 
Royal Bindings, published at one shilling, and 
containing a selection from their stock of choice 
books, mostly Royal bindings. Among those of 
Henry VIII. is a copy of probably the first 
edition of Erasmus’s Epistles of the year 1521, 
4 parts in 1 vol., bound b Reynes, 701. One of 
the panels on the side of the original stamped 
calf cover has an escutcheon bearing quarterly 
France and England, supported by the dragon 
and Jaell (not a hound), ensigned with the Royal 
crown, the sun and moon, and the arms of the 
City of London, the lower half with the Tudor 
rose and pomegranate. The borders on wood 
and metal are by Holbein. Considerable interest 
is added by the inscription at the foot of the title : 
“ad usum fratris Richardi Risby,’’ without 
doubt the Warden of the Friars Observant at 





Canterbury, who achieved notoriety as the 
accomplice of Elizabeth Barton, known as ‘“‘ The 
Holy Maid or Nun of Kent.” 

There are many other items of equal interest, 
but we have not space to describe them. Under 
Catherine of Aragon we find an ‘Hore ad Usum 
Sarum,’ an English fifteenth-century MS., the 
Queen’s copy, with her arms, 851. Under Ed- 
ward VI. is Erasmus’s ‘ Enchiridion,’ 1544, 321. 
There is a copy of the ‘ Arcadia ’ with Elizabeth’s 
badge, 561. From the library of Princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of George III., is a copy of Thom- 
son’s ‘Seasons,’ large paper. On the fore-edge 
is a fine painting of a river view, and as the 
Princess was an artist it is likely to be her 
work (701.). There are choice copies of Dante— 
one Venice, 1477, in fine original condition, 1101. 
Under Virgil, Strassburgh, 1502, is an excellent 
specimen of early mosaic binding. The work, 
which is folio, is printed in roman letter, with 
upwards of 200 woodcuts. The binding of citron 
morocco is inlaid with an outer border of brown 
morocco. There is also an inlay in olive morocco, 
and the shield contains the arms of the original 
owner. The volume, which is enclosed in a case, 
is priced 2051. 

Coming to more recent times, we note the first 
edition of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 2 vols., 1766, 
calf extra by Bedford, 957. ; and the first edition 
of Swinburne’s ‘The Queen Mother ’ and ‘ Rosa- 
mond,’ 1860, 507. We advise book-collectors to 
possess themselves of this interesting list, which 
has over a hundred illustrations. 





* Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver. 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
eae OP gg the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C, 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of “N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Corres 
queries are requested to 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Baron BovurGeEots would be glad if any reader 
could tell him the present address of Prof. Bang 
who published many volumes of ‘ Materialien. 


ondents who repeat 
ead the second com- 








